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New Directions in Foreign Language Teaching 

Alfred S/Hayes, Cewier /err Ziwgawiicj 



* 



T he title originally suggested for this 
paper was “New Developments in Foreign 
Language Teaching.” I should like to discuss 
new directions rather than new developments, 
the latter term being so specific as to imply fresh 
panaceas ready and waiting to cure all ills if the 
enlightened word can but be spread. I have dio- 
sen four such directions, all of which are inti- 
mately related to our chief concern at this con- 
ference, the teaching of what live people do 
when thqr talk, when thqr read, and when they 
write, now and in the past, in daily interaction 
as well as in moments of great inspiration. It 
will not be surprising, therefore, if the directions 
of which we speak should spring from a view of 
language as human behavior, as something peo- 
ple do. This human behavior which is language 
takes place in a setting of interactions among 
human beings. We shall first enumerate eadi of 
the four directions, and then have something to 
say about each one in turn. 

The first of these new directions is this: for- 
eign language teaching materials and methods 
throu^ whidi one Is to learn to participate in 
cross-cultural interactions must come to be based 
on accurate descriptions and comparisons of the 
systems of communicative signals which human 
beings produce and respond to in both native 
and foreign cultures, including the separate but 
related systems which underlie what is written 
on paper. Naturally, we shall not be teaching the 
descriptions and comparisons themselves, exc^t 



to prospective linguists and language teachers. 
For in the classroom we are interested only in 
inducing in the learner habits of listening and 
speaking, reading and writing, by whatever 
methods we are able to adiieve this result. But 
we must know what habits to induce, and thus 
far, scientific descriptions and comparisons seem 
to be the meet promising source of information 
on which to base the substance, not the method, 
of our teaching materials. The scholarly disci- 
pline which has been most productive in this 
area of description and comparison is the field of 
descriptive linguistics. 

Scholars who engage in this kind of descrip- 
tive and comparative activity acknowledge that 
there are speakers and hearers in any human in- 
teraction, but do not worry much about what 
goes on inside their heads, or about effects on 
the partner in any such exdiange. Th^ seek the 
code by which messager, are transmitted, so to 
speak. This descriptive concern, however, by no 
means implies that the medianisms by which 
speakers and hearers produce and respond to the 
signals of the code, by which they learn to do so, 
and the effects of both code and message on the 
receiver, are not worthy of study. A virtual revo- 
lution is going on in the disciplines concerned 
with those aspects of human verbal behavior. 

* This paper was delivered in substantially abbreviat- 
ed form as a public lecture at the International Confer- 
ence on Modem Foreign Language Teadung, Berlin, 
August 3 l-Septeuber 5, 1964. 
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The eventual integration of the results of these 
and other psychoUnguistic studies is the second 
of our four directions. 

The third direction is in a sense part of the 
second, but has received sufficient scholarly and 
public attention that it merits separate treat- 
ment. This is the area known as programmed in- 
struction, with its microscopically close examina- 
tion of what it is we wish our students to learn, 
its careful construction of learning sequences 
such that the student can proceed at his own pace 
always knowing whether he was ri^t or wrong, 
and its powerful implications for self-instruction. 

Tne fourth and hist of our four directions is 
the selective integration into our instructional 
methods of the vast electro-medianical resources 
which are now available to serve the whole field 
of education. 

It will obviously be impossible to discuss all 
four of these directions in great detail in a single 
paper. Books can be written about each of them. 

I have, therefore, chosen to discuss the first of 
the four directions in some detail, and to limit 
my subsequent remarks to consideration of cer- 
tain limited aspects of each of the others. 

Let us now turn to the first of our new direc- 
tions in foreign language teaching, the direction 
which has been the primary concern of descrip- 
tive linguists. Much has been written on the sub- 
ject. It is often said that what we teadi, or bet- 
ter, the habits which the student must acquire, 
should derive from an anal3rsis first of the spok- 
en, then of the written language, an anal3rsis 
which is in accord with accepted principles of 
modem descriptive linguistics, and that further, 
the resulting descriptions should then be com- 
pared point by point with a similarly derived 
anal3Tsis of the language of the learner. Such a 
“contrastive analysis” should then 3deld points 
of conflict or mismatch between the two lan- 
guages. Such mismatch may be observed in pho- 
nology, in morphology, and in syntax. These 
areas of mismatch will become the central points 
that practical language instmction must empha- 
size. The importance of this requirement is just 
beginning to find acceptance among teachers in 
the United States. Formal steps in this direction, 
admittedly tentative and exploratory, have been 
taken at the Center for Applied Linguistics in 
Wa^ington, D.C., which has been preparing 
contrastive anal3rses of the sounds and forms of 
F.n g1ish, on the one hand, and those of French, 



German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian on the 
other. The German and Spanish anal3rses have 
already been published; the others are due to 
appear soon.^ 

The scientific linguist is fully aware of the 
complexity of the interlocking networks of sig- 
nals according to which people interact in any 
culture. Yet linguists have themselves had to se- 
lect some norm for the purposes of description 
and comparison. Even thou^ their concern is 
with language as it is actually spoken, the norms 
selected for comparison inevitably represent a 
compromise usually described as the “informal 
speech of educated people,” where the cultures 
of developed countries are concerned. This prob- 
ably is as it should be, especially if materials 
based on these anal3rses are to be used in the be- 
ginning stages of foreign language instruction. 
As instruction proceeds to more advanced levels, 
however, we may have to be more and more con- 
cerned with realizations rather than abstractions, 
with parole rather than langue. One thing our 
concern with normalization has accomplished for 
certain is to conceal from student and teadier 
alike the gulf which separates these descriptive 
norms from what actually happens. 

I shall try now to present some idea of the im- 
believable complexity of actual, live huma:' in- 
teraction. In describing this complexity, we shall 
leave aside for the moment how much of it 
should be overtly tau^t, and return to this 
problem later. Let us simply assume that it is 
important for the foreign language teacher to 
know about these things, to have brou^t them 
into his conscious awareness. They should not 
continue to lurk beneath the surface like ^osts 
or rattling skeletons which are not supposed to 
be discussed by nice people. 

As educated people most of us accept a liter- 
ary model of social interaction.* In the nov^l, 

* Herbert L. Kufner, The Grammatical Structures of 
English and German, and William G. Moulton, The 
Sounds of English and German, Chicago : University of 
Chicago Press, 1962. Robert P. Stockwell, J. Donald 
Bowen and John W. Martin, The Grammaticed Struc- 
tures of English and Spanish and Robert P. Stodcwdl 
and J. Donald Bowen, The Sounds of English and Span- 
ish, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1965. 

*See Ray L. Birdwhistell, “The Frames in the Com- 
munication Process,’* a paper presented to the American 
Society of Clinical Hypnosis (1959, processed). (Quoted 
in T. A Sebeok, A. S. Hayes, M. C. Bateson, Approaches 
to Semiotics, The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1964, pp. 161- 
162. 
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and even more clearly in the drama, we find in- 
dividuals who speak politely in turn. We then 
behave as if we supposed that most people speak 
in complete sentences and, further, that they are 
listening to what we say most of the time. One 
day in the average home or office, or better still 
a day of listening to informal discussion at ^ 
international conference on foreign language 
teaching, reveals how far removed from reality 
such a conception is. It is a startling experience 
to listen to a tape recording of one’s own infor- 
mal remarks. We hesitate, we back up, start 
again, chaiige grammatical constructions in the 
middle of the sentence; all of this without dis- 
tuibing our listeners very much, who are some- 
how equipped to “edit” our remarks, a process 
whidi is not well understood. The same literary 
conception of social interaction leads us to be- 
have as if we believed that the prime function of 
communication was to pass new information 
from one person to another. Although this kind 
of activity is certainly important, it is probably 
no more so than linguistic behavior whidi serves, 
as it were, to keep the interaction going, to regu- 
late it, to make it understandable in the particu- 
lar context, i.e., what the American scholar Bird- 
whistell has called the “integrational” aspect of 
communication. And indeed, as Birdwhistell has 
pointed out, it is difficult to determine which as- 
pect of the total network of signals is most im- 
portant, if any. 

Part of the signal material in any human in- 
teraction will be language. The signal material of 
spoken language consists of what the linguist 
calls phonemes, those classes of sound which 
contrast and can thus be the bearers of 
differences in meaning though they themselves 
are meaningless; of morphemes, the smallest re- 
current stretches of phonemes which have 
meaning; and constructions marked not only by 
arrangements of morphemes but by sequences of 
pitch, stress and certain terminal characteristics, 
usually called intonation patterns or contours. 
Phonemes, morphemes and constructions are the 
carriers of meaning, although by no means nec- 
essarily in that sequence. Recent anal}rtica] 
efforts of linguists describe not only this kind of 
signal material, characterized in general by the 
discrete, all-or-none, digital nature of its units (a 
phoneme or a morpheme either is or is not; they 
are never “almost,” “not quite,” or “more or 
less”), but other signal material whose esisential 



nature does seem to be “more or less,” continu- 
ous, gradient, i.e. describable only as degrees cn a 
scale. This continuous, gradient material is now 
called by some linguists paralangmge. The par- 
alinguistic S3rstem describes what may roughly 
be called “tone of voice” signals, excluding into- 
nation contours, which are described within the 
linguistic system. These are the signals which 
can make us react with the comment “It’s not 
what he said, but how he said it.” Thus far, par- 
alinguistic analysis has isolated various voice 
qualities such as pitch rangCf which may be 
spread upward or downward or narrowed from 
above or below; vocal lip control ^ which ranges 
from heavy rasp to various degrees of openness; 
and tempoj which may be increased or decreased 
from a norm. There are various kinds of vocalic 
zationsj such as vocal charactemers like laugh- 
ing, crying, yelling, whispering; vocaH segregates 
sudi as [ ] and [ ];* and vocal 

qualifiers such as intensity with a range from 
oversoft to overload, pitch height from overlow 
to overhigh and extent from clipping to drasol.* 

Thus far, we have spoken only of signal ma- 
terial which can be heard. There is also signal 
material which must be seen. People move, and 
the motions of their faces and bodies are com- 
municative signals usually operating more or less 
nut of awareness. These signals are patterned 
and describable. The study of patterned body 
motion as communication has come to be called 
kinesics. 

Kinesics is still but an infant science, yet it is 
quite clear that there is urgent need for systemat- 
ic descriptions and cross-cultural comparisons 
of kinesic behavior because people move dif- 
ferently in different cultures. Progress in this 
field is attributable largely to the work of one 
man, the American scholar, Ray L. Birdwhistell, 
whom we have already had occasion to mention. 
He has based his exploratory investigations on a 
linguistic model and everywhere used the princi- 
ple of contrast to isolate tentative anal3rtical 
units. I realize that it is quite impossible to un- 
derstand unfamiliar terminology without leisure- 
ly and thorough study, and I include a few 
definitions here only to give }rou an idea of the 
nature of kinesic analysis: Thus, Birdwhistell 

'Often written uh-huh (yes), uh-uh (no). 

'See in particular George L. Trager, ‘Taralanguage: 
A First Approximation,” Studies in Linguistics^ Vol. 13, 
138, pp. 1-2. 
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has arrived at the kine, the smallest unit of ner- 
ceivable action, analogous to phone; the kinetne, 
a range of kines which may be substituted for 
each other without changing the general interac- 
tional sequence, analogous to phoneme; the oL 
lohine, a member of a kineme, analogous to 
dXLophone; the kinemorph^ a complex of abstract 
motion particles from more than one body area, 
analogous to motph; the kinetnorpheme, a class 
of mutually substitutable kinemorphs, analogous 
to morpheme; and the aUokinemorphf a member 
of a kinemorpheme, analogous to aUomorph. 
Birdwhistell has devised a minutely detailed re- 
cording s)Tstem which uses a notation whose sym- 
bols roughly approximate body parts; this he 
rails microkinesic recording. From this he has 
abstracted a system which has been devised for 
the typewriter; this is called macrokinesic re- 
cording. A description in technical language de- 
rived from microkinesic and macrokinesic re- 
cordings is called a kinemic description. 

The study of “gestures” is, of course, nothing; 
new. Kinesics includes the study of gestures, but 
only as certain stereot 3 rped aspects which are 
often a clear substitute for linguistic behavior, 
e.g. pointing, nodding, shaking the head, waving 
the hand, and bowing. Birdwhistell has this to 
say about the relationship between gestures end 
kinesics: 

What we popularly call gestures ... are revealed by 
anal ysis to be specially bound kinemorphs which 
cann ot appear in isolation as a complete action. That 
is, gestures are like stem forms in language [like the 
geh- of gehen or the hind- of h/nden], in that they 
are always bound up in a more complex package, an 
analysis of which must be completed before the 
“social meaning” of the complex can be assessed. Jusi 
as we have built dictionaries of the “meanings” of 
words, we have heretofore acted as if tlie gesture 
had a meaning in and of itself. Such preconceptions 
as these have interfered with our understanding of 
the communication process.^ 

We must, therefore, beware of the notion that 
gestures out of context may be said to have 
meaning. The “meaning** of a gesture must be 
viewed contextually in two senses: the situation- 
al context within a given cultural or subcultural 
setting, and the context provided by the linguis- 
tic, paralinguistic, kinesic, and possibly other as 
yet unanalyzed signal material which may or 
may not be present. Countless examples could be 
given but one will have to suffice. We are not 



concerned here with the fact that the protruded 
tongue may “mean** different things in different 
cultures, that it means, for example, polite def- 
erence in Tibet and something rather different in 
most western societies. Let us consider the effect 
of context on the “meaning** of the slightly pro- 
truded tongue. In North America in one context, 
i.e. taken together with other signal material 
whidi is present at the same time, it may be 
a signal of extreme concentration, especially 
^nrinn g youtig children. Given other contextual 
signal material it may indicate mild pique, com- 
mon enou^ as a pla^ul gesture of adult women. 
Among effeminate or homosexual males it may 
indicate anything from the same mild pique to 
outright assignation. If we assume, however, that 
the context will be as carefully described as the 
gesture, lang uag e teachers could certainly use 
cross-cultural gesture comparisons, systemati- 
cally arranged. Such material as exists is widely 
scattered and virtually unavmlable to the lan- 
guage teacher. Even thou^ such lists may miss 
the point of BirdwhistelPs approach, they would 
fill a keenly felt need and could eventually be 
accorded their place in the total communication 
picture as the new science of kinesics comes 
to offer a suitable framework in the form of 
cross-cultural kinesic analyses. The fullest col- 
lection of material on kinesics is the volume 
already cited: The Natural History of an In- 
terview. 

We have noted that the total communications 
event may contjun linguistic, paralinguistic, and 
kinesic material. It is quite clear that messages 
are transmitted throu^ still other modalities, 
including those of touch, of taste and of smell. 
At a conference on paralinguistics and ki- 
nesics sponsored by the TJmted States Office of 
Education and held at Indiana University in 
early 1962, Margaret Mead suggested redefining 
the term “semiotics** to mean the science which 
would formulate the theoretical bases of total 
sensory communication in human cultures. The 
proceedings of that conference have recently ap- 
peared as Approaches to Semtottes (see footnote 
2). Language teachers may be interested in my 
own article in that collection: “Paralinguistics 
and Kinesics: Pedagogical Perspectives,** on 
which some of the present discussion is based. 

•Nonnan A. McQuown (editor). The Natural Histo- 
ry of an Interview, New York: Grune and Stratton, in 
press, diapter 4. 
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Thus far, still pursuing as I am the fimt of the 
directions outlined at the beginning of this 
paper, it has been my intention to give you some 
idea of the complexities of the signal material 
which is present when human beings interact in 
any culture. We may, henceforth, refer to the 
whole range of sensory signal material as “sem- 
iotic”. material, and to the particidar complex of 
signal material which has meaiung at any given 
instan t in the course of such interaction as a 
“signal syndrome.” We continue to leave open 
the extent to which those elements of signal syn- 
dromes which are not purely linguistic may 
everlually need to be overtly tau^t. 

Let us now turn to other purely linguistic as- 
pects of any human interaction which still sorely 
need systematic description. The speech of any 
individual will be colored by phonetic, lexical 
and sometimes grammatical markers of the par- 
ticidar region from which he comes. Much dis- 
tinguished work has, of course, been done in the 
field of dialect geography. Within any particular 
geographical area the individual’s speech will 
show characteristics which mark it as conform- 
ing to a greater or lesser degree to some arbi- 
trary, socially determined^ but highly prestigious 
standard. There will be still further markers 
which indicate that the individual has selected a 
certain style of speedb. Analyses of the styles 
available to the weaker in his native Mguage 
and contrasted with the styles available to a 
speaker of the language to Ibe learned would be 
enormously useful in foreign language teaching. 
The usual designations “fonnal” and “informal” 
are far too broad to be useful. In a recent little 
book called The Five Clocks* Martin Joos has 
suggested a style matrix for En^ish with the fol- 
lowing categories: intitnatef cclsuqIj consultottvej 
formd, and frozen. We cannot give details here; 
it will be sufficient to say that I am now speak- 
ing formal American En^idb. When I descend 
from the rostrum and indulge in discussions with 
individuals or very small groups, I will be speak- 
ing in consultative style, roughly characterized 
by the need for constant cues from the listener 
that he is indeed listening to me and, hopefully, 
understands what I am saying. If I write a book, 
its style will have certain characteristics which 
derive from my knowledge that it is possible for 
tlie reader to reread as often as he widies. ITiis 
is frozen style. Joos tells us that it is quite usual 
to shift up or down one step in this stylistic hi- 



erarchy at any time in the same conversation. 
Thus, I may go from intimate to casual or from 
casual to consultative or from formal to consul- 
tative, but I will not usually jump two steps. 
One must add that this tentative analysis applies 
thus far only to En^ish. It has not been tested 
for other languages. 

Implicit in our discussion of style has been the 
notion that there are also situational dialects in 
any language independent of re^on and cutting 
across a categorization based upon degrees of 
formality or degrees of deviation from some 
standard. In many societies the educated social 
norm may differ markedly from what has been 
called “officialese,” on the one hand, and “kitch- 
en and marketplace” on the other. 

Most of us teach young people, and many of 
these are adolescents. Little S 3 rstematic work has 
been done which would correlate linguistic 
differences with age groups, except for very 
young children. To give but one example, I have 
spoken German for many years and still find 
myself acutely uncomfortable with respect to the 
use of du and Sie to young Germans who appear 
to be between the ages of 12 and 16, but whose 
age I do not really know. While certain 
superficial rules appear in all the grammars and 
textbooks, I am quite certain that these do not 
correspond in any realistic way to the cues 
which guide native speakers in making an ac- 
ceptable choice, or in determining that the choice 
does not matter much or is indeed difficidt even 
for native speakers. We also have no descriptions 
which tell us about the sly interplay by which a 
young man may, in the midst of a per-Sie ex- 
change with a yoimg lady, test the effects of a 
sin^e du-form, uttered hastily and as if by acci- 
dent, all this so that he may judge if the associa- 
tion is progressing satisfactorily in a certain di- 
rection. 

Signal syndromes thus occur m. e. situational 
context. I riiould like to call your attention to 
Erving Goffmann’s fascinating book The Presen- 
tation of Self in Everyday Life,"^ in which the 
author offers a brilliantly conceived matrix for 
more precise work in the description of human 
interaction in different situation^ contexts. For 

* Martin Joos, The Five Clocks {International Jour- 
nal of American Lingitistics, Vo\. 28, No. 2, Part V), 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1962. 

* Fnn*"g ftftffmann, The Presenlotion of Self in Ev- 
eryday Life, New York: Doubleday, 1959. 
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Anglo-American culture he answers questions 
like: How does the individual in ordinary work 
situations present himself and his activity to 
others? How does he guide and control the 
impression they form of him? What may he do 
or not do in sustaining his performance before 
them? How does the interaction change as the 
individual faces more than one person? Answers 
to these questions would of themselves be con- 
sidered sociological rather than semiotic descrip- 
tion, but accurate description of the semiotic 
correlates of situational contexts as they 
differ for different cultures will one day have 
considerable influence on the content of foreign 
language teaching materials, particularly, as we 
have said, at advanced levels of instruction. 

Thus far, we have been dealing with live sig- 
nal S 3 m‘dromes. We have yet to discuss writing, 
writing systems, and written languages. The 
standard written language of any culture is sub- 
ject to stylistic variations which may or may not 
correspond to the style matrix which adequately 
describes spoken signals. Written language is, of 
course, capable of analysis in its own right. In- 
deed most efforts at linguistic description have 
traditionally been concerned with the analysis of 
what is written. What needs to be done for the 
foreign language learner in this area may be 
summarized as follows: The writing system 
needs to be analyzed in its own ri^t and then 
its relationship to spoken language carefully set 
forth, because this relationship is by no means 
necessarily simple or one-to-one. Beyond the me- 
chanics of the writing system, e.g. the system by 
which letters or sequences of letters in an alpha- 
betic writing system represent the phonemes of 
the spoken language, there are clearly construc- 
tions and styles that are acceptable in speech but 
seldom written, and there are constructions and 
styles that are acceptable in writing but seldom 
spoken. 

There are also devices available to the writer 
which have no simple counterpart in live human 
interaction. We have already noted that there 
are styles appropriate to writing and not to 
speaking. Many languages use visual morphemes 
such as 1, 2, 3, &, $, lb. and the like. In written 
English, with its complicated spelling S 3 rstem, 
grey seems somehow to be a good color, gray a 
bad one. The meaning of phrase versus frays, or 
sword versus soared seems irrevocably attadied 
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to the written configuration, and the visual ap- 
pearance of one does not suggest the other as 
should be the case if all that is involved were the 
stimulation of actual or subvocal articulatory 
movements. The sufflx -or in advisor is more 
prestigious than -er in adviser; Smythe is swank- 
ier than Smith. “Eye dialect,”— sez, wimmin, 
sassiety, whut or wot — ^uses visual signals with 
sociolinguistic reference, by which misspelling 
substitutes for mispronunciation. On another 
level, punctuation does not uniformly correspond 
to intonation features. The paragraph is a unit 
of writing with no obvious counterpart in speech. 
All these facets of writing deserve careful study 
in their own ri^t.® 

Given a careful comparison of written and 
spoken language for a single culture, we then 
need cross-cultural comparisons. Contrastive 
anal 3 Tsis must come to include not only points of 
conflict between two languages but points of 
conflict between two sets of spoken-written style 
relationships. 

One final point brings us to the end of our dis- 
cussion of the first of our directions. Still anoth- 
er descriptive task has thus far received little 
systematic attention. Descriptions of signal syn- 
dromes will necessarily be couched in technical 
language, probably even more complex than 
some recent linguistic descriptions, which are in 
many cases almost unintelligible to the language 
teacher or materials designer. Indeed, some of 
them are well-ni^ xmintelligible to other lin- 
guists of a different theoretical persuasion. There 
is a need for what may be called pedagogical 
grammars, which will organize technical descrip- 
tions into arrangements which would be most 
useful to those who use them as sources for thb 
construction of foreign language teaching materi- 
als. They must be written in a style which is 
comprehensible to users who are not scientific 
linguists. 

From the myriad possibilities worthy of dis- 
cussion which relate to the second of our four 
directions— rou^ly the area of psycholinguis- 
tics— I have selected but two, one concerning 
effects on the receiver of elements of the semiotic 
code, the other concerning certain insights from 
psychology which bear upon some of our present 
teaching practices. 

*See D. L. Bolinger, "\1sual Morphemes,” Lan- 
guage, Vol. 22, 1946, pp. 333-340. 
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You will recall that we have thus far studious- 
ly avoided considering how much of the total 
complex of semiotic signal material should ac- 
tually be taught, once it has been satisfactorily 
described. One may certainly have many reser- 
vations about the type and degree of accultura- 
tion which teachers of foreign languages may set 
as a legitimate goal. Let us take a linguistic ex- 
ample. We are currently making very good prog- 
ress in devising more effective means of arriving 
at what is commonly called a good accent in a 
foreign language. Yet is would be naive to sup- 
pose that the results of these efforts will in every 
case assure phonological control indistinguisha- 
ble from that of a native speaker. There will still 
remain native speakers of Spanish, for example, 
who use Spanish vowel phonemes when speaking 
Eng lis h . In his justifiable enthusiasm for basing 
his analysis primarily on what is spoken rather 
than on what is written, the linguist includes in 
his repertory of structures which are to form the 
basis of teaching materials such items as “I’m 
gonna go home.” There is no doubt that a speak- 
er of Spanish or of any other foreign language 
must respond to “gonna” as a completely nor- 
mal, frequently recurring, form in one style of 
spoken En^ish. But unless his accent is just 
about perfect, and it seldom is, he cannot him- 
self use this form without unfavorable reactions 
from native listeners. What is at issue here is the 
peculiarly elevated image of his language which 
the educated native speaker possesses. Distortion 
of the language image produces imfavorable 
reactions which do not enhance the status of the 
speaker and can interfere with the effectiveness 
of his message. The educated native speaker of 
En^ish would prefer that the foreign speaker 
substitute the form “going to.” The form which 
conforms to the image seems somehow better 
able to support phonological distortions. 

An example from Cierman: ich habe es in ich 
habe es dock gar nicht geseken is often heard as 
[qaps . . .]. A foreigner’s attempt to do this 
would be ludicrous unless his accent were very 
good indeed. The oft-heard phrase: “You speak 
German better than we (natives) do,” whose 
naivet6 is amusing to the linguist, implies a cul- 
tural. reality which cannot be taken lightly. 

There are delicate problems here of seeming to 
be too intimate, of stepping beyond lines which 
the foreigner had better not cross. The serious- 
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ness of these problems varies from culture to 
culture. Yet even thou^ imder certain circum- 
stances the native speaker of Spanish may say 
con permisttOj the American or German is on 
safer ground if he says con permiso. Certainly 
anyone learning French must come to under- 
stand /isepaskidi/, but perhaps he should permit 
himself only /ilnasepaskildi/= U ne sail pas ce 
qUU dit. We might suggest then that the learner 
of any foreign language learn to imderstand and 
respond to any and all forms and structures used 
by the native speaker, b\it permit himself to re- 
produce only a selection of these, in order to 
keep a safe calfural distance, as it were, and not 
to offend the admittedly elevated language image 
of his foreign hosts. Once we have further sem- 
iotic data in hand, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that paralinguistic and kinesic material 
should also be included among the kinds of sig- 
nals to which the student must learn to respond^ 
but that production of these foreign signal syn- 
dromes will need careful monitoring, lest the re- 
sult be offensive on a number of grounds. 

We just had occasion to mention that substan- 
tial progress is being made in the teaching and 
learning of prommciation. By contrasting the 
phonological systems of the two pertinent lan- 
guages, we have come to have a good imder- 
standing of the perceptual grid throu^ which 
the learner sifts the sounds of the new language. 
We appreciate that he can hardly be expected to 
produce accurately what he has not yet per- 
ceived as distinctive. A number of recent pro- 
gramming efforts have concentrated on ways of 
training the learner’s perception (not his hear- 
ing) of differences between significant sounds in 
the new language, and between these and the 
sounds of his native language which he is most 
likely to substitute for them. But, while we sus- 
pect that it is even more important to control 
foreign intonation than to control particular 
phonemes, we do not as yet have more than an 
intuitive idea of which soimds in any language 
are most important for the learner to control 
from the point of view of the effect on the native 
speaker of that language. Suppose we were to 
listen to a tape recording of a native speaker of 
E^^ish speaking German, and rate his prommci- 
ation on a five point scale from perfect to unac- 
ceptable, to what extent would these ratings cor- 
relate with the management of particular pho- 
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nemes? We do not know. Presumably it is im- 
portant to preserve all the phonemic distinctions 
of the language, but we know that the redundan- 
cy of language is such that the native speaker 
will probably understand even if many of these 
distinctions are obsaired. By which error is the 
native speaker most offended? Is the correct 
handling of ich-laut and ach-laut, or the initial 
consonant in /rot/ more or less important than 
control of /jzi/ or /y/? Native speakers of Eng- 
lish always notice when foreigners do not pro- 
nounce the initial sounds of this and thing cor- 
rectly, but is this more important than the initial 
retroflex sound in /red/? If there are, say, forty 
phonemes in some language, perhaps we need to 
control only a dozen of them perfectly to be fair- 
ly certain of not offending our listeners. Again, 
our knowledge in this sirea is largely intuitive 
and unsystematic. 

In considering effects on the listener, we shall 
have to be aware of the stereotyped reactions to 
particular accents which are t3T>ir' for any cul- 
ture. An American accent does l i seem to be 
regarded favorably anywhere, but I would guess 
that it is more acceptable in speaking German 
than in speaking French. The French— so goes 
the myth, at least — ^tend to be quite intolerant of 
foreign accents, but still find an Italian accent 
not unattractive. Americans are said to be ex- 
tremely tolerant in this respect, and regard a 
French accent as so charming that many prom- 
inent French entertainers have found it 
profitable to preserve their accents long after 
they have learned to pronounce English perfect- 
ly, or nearly so. But a German accent in English 
would not ordinarily be described as ^‘charm- 
ing,” and so on. 

Let us leave this virtually unexplored area of 
effects on the native speaker, and turn now to 
problems which have been slowly emerging from 
recent attempts to teach spoken language in reg- 
ular school situations. The relationship of these 
problems to our second direction — pqrcholin- 
guistics — ^will become clear as we proceed. 

We have already indicated, or at least strong- 
ly implied, that many current efforts to improve 
foreign language teaching are based on a view of 
language as spoken communication, and hence as 
learned habitual signaling behavior. It would 
seem that, on the one hand, the foreign language 
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learner must acquire a set of perceptual habits 
that will finally enable him to understand what a 
native speaker is saying when he speaks as he 
does in normal circumstances in the foreign 
enviro nm ent; on the Other hand, he vHlll have to 
acquire a corresponding set of speaMng habits, 
so that he can exploit the underlying signal S3 ts- 
tem in such a way as to produce contextually 
meaningful utterances which are fully acceptable 
to the native speaker, yet which neither partner 
in the exchange may ever have heard or pro- 
duced in exactly that form before. 

The central problem of any method of foreign 
language instruction which includes understand- 
ing and peaking among its objectives has al- 
ways been, therefore, how to get students from 
some kind of controlled, directed activity in the 
language to the point where he can, to para- 
phrase what we have just said, produce and re- 
spond to contextually meaningful utterances 
which are entirely normal, but whidi he may 
never have heard or uttered before in exactly 
that way. This latter stage has traditionally been 
called “free conversation.” We shall call it “ac- 
tual communication,” or simply “communica- 
tion.” In the United States, methods which pre- 
sume to do these things are now usually called 
audio-lingual; in Europe, similar efforts are more 
often called audio-visual, the two terms focusing 
on different aspects of the teaching and learning 
situation. In audio-lingual methodology, habits 
are formed by pattern practice. Pattern sen- 
tences containing a crucial construction are first 
memorized, sometimes in what are called basic 
sentences, often as part of a dialogue. These pat- 
tern sentences are then manipulated in many 
different kinds of oral driils. We cannot give ex- 
amples here. For extensive examples, and for one 
of the clearest expositions of audio-lingual tech- 
niques which hr^ come to my attention, I should 
like to refer you to Robert Lado’s excellent new 
book* published this year by McGraw-Hill. The 
cumulative purpose of these different drills is to 
enhance the possibility of subsequent correct 
analogy, the process by which language con- 
stants, constants of form, of arrangement, of 
equivalence, are said to transfer to new situa- 
tions and hence to new content. A diild bdiaves 

•Robert Lado, Language Teaching, New York; Mc- 
Graw-Hil^, Inc., 1964. 
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this way, for example, when he says noticed for 
the first time, on the basis of laughed, missed, 
passed, helped and, of course, the false goedwoA 
mahed on the basis of similar e3q>erience. Biit it 
must be admitted that the path from such ma- 
niptdation to actual communication remains by 
no means a smooth one. Our students ediibit ex- 
traordinary dexterity in manipulation, but are 
much less adept at communication. That this 
gap exists is well known and mudi discussed 
among proponents of these methods, and newer 
published materials all include attempts to make 
up for this deficiency. 

Our difficulties in this area probably have a 
great deal to do with our management of con- 
tent, that is, of what is called reed-world or 
socio-cidtural meaning. Many of the cues of 
manipulative drills are not content cues such as 
would be encountered in actual communication, 
but rather instructions to manipulate. This is 
necessary if the drill is to have any analogical 
power. The stimulus, or cue, one of many in a 
sin^e drill, might be je cherche le sac; the de- 
sired response, to fix the form and position of 
the masculine pronoui object, je le cherche. But 
the cue which mi^t invoke the response je le 
cherche in a real situation may be anything from 
Oil est Jean? to Avez-vouz trouvi le sac? In 
addition, cues in actual communiccition come 
not only from the partner in the exchange, but 
from things one sees around one, and, most im- 
portant, from one’s own words as one produces 
one sentence after another. In short, when one 
has to think about tecAia/ one is saying rather 
. than how one is saying it, the component ^lls 
achieved throu^ manipulative drills tend to dis- 
integrate, probably due to a kind of interference, 
or shift of attention. One can plead that patterns 
which contrast sharply with native language pat- 
terns have not be^ properly assimilated, that 
habits have not been deeply enough ingrained, 
that automaticity has not been achieved. This 
may indeed be so, but the dexterity of our stu- 
dents in manipulation tends to make us uneasy at 
this eiqplanation. At least two solutions have 
been proposed. One Of these would eliminate all 
but purdy structural content in an intensive ap- 
proach to the establishment of automatic pattern 
control. Another, and I tend in this direction 
mysdf, suggests a rapprochement between manip- 



ulatory drill as it is found in most current 
American approaches, and certain European 
efforts based on the same general premises, 
which however, insist on not straying very far 
from real situations, and try wherever possible 
to maintain a continuous sense of reality by the 
judicious use of visual aids — ^an audio-lingual- 
visual approach, as it were. 

I should like to suggest a third approach, of 
itself not new, but not usually suggested in this 
context, and one which is based on certain rather 
oblique insists from psychological theory. It is 
not really an approach at all, but, more accu- 
rately stated, simply a feature of the audio- 
lingual-visual approach just suggested. I am sug- 
gesting a great intensification of listening prac- 
tice, a heavy underscoring of the audio in audio- 
lingual-visual. Let me tell you how I arrive at 
this suggestion as a possible means of helping to 
dose the gap between manipulation and com- 
munication. 

My point of departure is another new book 
which I must bring to your attention, by Wilga 
M. Rivers, called The Psychologist and the For- 
dgn-Language Teacher. In this book Dr. Riv- 
ers carefully examines the assumptions underly- 
ing audic4ingual teaching, and relates them to 
the learning ^eories of various schools of psy- 
chology. This important book merits careful re- 
view. Here, however, along with many other in- 
erecting problems, we must forego discussion of 
Dr. Ri^vers’ searching analysis (I the psychologi- 
cal bases of analogy versus anal}rsis, and their 
respective roles in audio-lingual methodology. It 
will be suffident to say that for most of the as- 
sumptions underl}dng manipulative drills she 
liiids adequate theoretical support in behaviorist 
and neo-behaviorist psychology, and calls 
spedfic attention to the gap between manipula- 
tion and communication. In examining this 
difficult area, Dr. Rivers finds it productive to 
draw extensivdy on Gestalt psychology. 

Gestalt psychology deals with perceptual 
wholes as they assume a significance which is 
different from thdr component parts, and, con- 
trary to popular view, insists equally on an un- 
derstanding of the structure, i. e. the components 
of the whole. In considering what may be ex- 
pected to transfer from manipulative drill to ac- 

** Chicago : Chicago Univerdty Press, 1964. 
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tual communication — and indeed something point, depends, generally, on the complexity of 
must so transfer — ^Dr. Rivers reminds us of the the point of the drill and the amount of manipu- 
Gestalt view of transposition, which indicates latioin required. Explanation without extensive 
that what transfers to a new situation is “per- practice is futile, extensive manipulation without 
ceived relationships,” i.e. the elements are explanation be frustrating and deadly, 
changed, but the whole-qualities, the essence, the Upon considering these insights from Gestalt 
principle, are preserved in recollection, and may psychology, however, I found myself led in a || 
then be applied under changed circumstances, quite different direction. First of all, we note/ 
Common principles are said to mediate learning diat similar elements may not transfer, that is,/ 
between two situations which are otherwise quite they may not be perceived as reappearing. 
different. These provide much better transfer than note, for example, that subjects trained by shock 
reliance on similar elements, which in the crucial conditioning to raise their hands on hearing a 
situation may not reappear, or, rather, may not particular musical tone do not respond at all 
be perceived as reappearing. Dr. Rivers concludes when they hear the same tone as part of a well- 
that the relationships to be perceiwd are those known tune.'* We are then led to suspect that 
which are revealed by grammatical analysis, and the character of a signal syndrome perceived in 
that, therefore, the path from manipulation to any instant of interaction is indeed different 
com m unication will be made smoother by more from that of the sum of individual bits of signal 
anal ysis of this kin d. material. One wonders, therefore, not about the 

I now quote her recommendation to teachers: merits of analysis, justifiable on many counts, 

“If fluency in expressing one’s own meaning is to but about the nature of the perceptual bridge 
be developed, practice must also be ^ven in this between the analyzed parts and the perceived 
skill. The student must have mudi practice in whole, a whole which is constantly changing in 
selecting structures and vocabulary which will many dimensions at bewildering speed. Then, 
enable him to enter into communication with too, we know that language is hi^y redundant, 
another person as he would wish to do. This he that communication still takes place, even 
will have difficulty in doing if he has not been thou^ many simultaneous and successive cues 
trained to recognize the crucial element in ma- have been wholly obliterated, all this making the 
terial on which he has been drilled and to see the Gestalt which must be perceived still more elu- 
functional relationship of a new element to the sive. 

other elements in the whole pattern. If he has I think 3 rou can now understand how I have 
been trained in this more anal 3 rtic way, however, been led to counsel a massive increase in the 
he will be able to use these structures indepen- amount of time spent listening to actual bits of 
dently of the specific context in which he first human interaction. Repeated listening to re- 
learned them.”" corded bits of real human interaction, as I have 

I do not wish to quarrel with the main burden suggested, should on different occasions permit 
of Dr. Rivers’ conclusion. If earlier writers on different relevant parts of the whole, as previous- 
audio-lingual methodology did not stress this ly manipulated, to come to the listener’s atten- 
point, it was because they were reacting, and tion according to his momentary perceptual set, 
properly so, to a long tradition of extensive and in relation to the strength of the habits he 
classroom expositions on grammar so character- himself has already establidied. The material he 
istic of what has been called the grammar-trans- listens to must not extend him beyond his depth, 
lation method, and since lecturing on grammar a depth established by the scope of his previous 
is always a line of least resistance for teachers, memory work and manipulative drill. He must 
even now we must caution against misinter- be able to listen again and again to recombina- 
preting Dr. Rivers’ recommendation. But there tions of that material, as often as he wishes. 
can be little doubt that students of adolescent The emphasis here is on intensified practice in 
age and older should know what they are doing understanding, to be sure, on “listening compre- 
when they engage in manipulative drill. Whether hension,” as it is often called by language teach- 
the brief explanation required should precede or “Rivers, op. dt., pp. 1S6-1S7. 
follow the drill, or even take place at some mid- “cf. iRivers, op. dt., p. 127. 
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ers nowada3Ts, on perception, as the psychologist 
puts it. We shall shortly have to build ourselves 
some kind of bridge, however tentative, to pro- 
duction, to talking, if we are to work toward in- 
creased efficiency in communication, which in- 
cludes both aspects of language behavior. For the 
moment, however, we must consider briefly what 
the student mi^t actually do in the course of the 
intensified listening practice I am recommending. 
Current operant conditioning theory would in- 
sist that he do something overt, if learning is to 
take place. Yet we are on the horns of a dilemma 
here, for if our reasoning is worth subjecting to 
experimental treatment — and I think it is — we 
must not force the student to make overt re- 
sponses that we have already predetermined, but, 
rather, let the student’s “response” depend on his 
own momentary perceptual set and on the strength 
of the habits he himself has already acquired. 
The dilemma is in part apparent and in part real. 
There is danger here of falling into a simple se- 
mantic trap. Listening comprehension is often 
referred to as a “passive” skill; it surely is not, 
in the present context. If any comprehension at 
all takes place, something must go on inside the 
listener’s head. Neurons fire. Stimulus-response 
chains are set up. All this is real activity on the 
learner’s part. But the dilemma is real in the sense 
that this is not overt responding. Since we are 
speculating, we could very well choose to ignore 
current prescriptions about the need for overt 
responding, and see if student achievement in 
comprehension (and speaking, but see below) im- 
proves simply as a function of increased exposure. 
The student would merely be instructed to focus 
on whatever parts of the recorded samples of in- 
teraction come to his attention, and to continue 
to listen and relisten as long as things seem to 
become “clearer” to him. This is a pretty vague 
instruction, worth trying experimentally, how- 
ever. “Overt” responding might be tried in the 
form of a simple button press, or button press and 
li^t, the learner being told to press the button 
whenever he feels he has for the first time under- 
stood something, or gotten something new from 
the material. Here the button press is simply a 
gesture, an overt surrogate for a variety of covert 
responses having only the notion of discovery or 
revelation in common. There is room for consid- 
erable pedagogical and experimental ingenuity 
both in preparing the recombinations and in de- 



vising solutions to this problem of overt respond- 
ing under the conditions I have recommended. 

We still need that bridge back to talking, if we 
are to have two-way communication. The rela- 
tionships of speedi perception to production are 
controversial, and we cannot discuss the method- 
ological implications of different views here. Let 
us say only that intensified listening to recom- 
binations of previously memorized and manipu- 
lated material should increase oral fluency in un- 
directed circumstances because one effect of that 
practice should be storage for subsequent re- 
trieval. In response to an understood utterance by 
an interaction partner, or to a succession of utter- 
ances, or to his own words, or to a glance at the 
scenery, or to any “idea” whidi comes to mind, 
the learner should have at his disposal a growing 
repertory of stored configurations (consisting of 
various admixtures of syntactic, morphological, 
phonological and lexical materi^) much larger 
than rote mimicry-memorization plus manipula- 
tive drill could possibly supply. Note that we 
speak of fluency, not pronunciation accuracy, for 
that kind of accuracy will continue to depend on 
other kinds of training, which will have been more 
or l^s intensive depending on how easily the indi- 
vidual student imitates what he hears or recalls. 
One'mi^t consider following intensive listening 
sessions with production sessions in which the 
learner is encouraged literally to talk as long as he 
can about the content of the material he has just 
listened to.“ 

It is worth observing that intensified listening 
practice would be totally impractical without a 
language laboratory. It is also interesting to 
observe how well this recommendation checks 
with the insistance, in certain special pur- 
pose courses — ^not school courses — on large 
amounts of what has been called “perception 
drill.” It is even more interesting that it is close- 
ly related to the advantages we have traditional- 
ly expected from foreign travel as a training 
stage. Foreign iravel, besides furnishing many 
opportunities for speaking, literally immerses the 
language learner in intensified listening practice. 
Finally, it seems to follow logically from impres- 
sions that despite our efforts, students and non- 



"Cf. Alfred S. Hayes, “Elementary German Instruc- 
tion at Loiusiana State Univertity,” Monatsheite, Vol. 
XLI, No. 7 (November, 1949) pp. 37S-387, especially 
pp. 385-386. 
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native teachers alike continue to have great diffi- 
culty understanding native speakers and foreign 
movies without considerable additional effort and 
e>q)Osure. 

The third of our directions is programmed in- 
struction, which we have accorded a special 
place, despite its origin in psj^ological circles. 
No scholar or language teacher seriously inter- 
ested in the eventual establishment of a firm re- 
search base for foreign language learning proce- 
dures should fail to study recent and continuing 
work at the University of Michigan under the di- 
rection of Harlan L. Lane.'* In relation to Lane’s 
views and promising results so far, the present 
writer’s recommendations, above and to follow, 
are to be viewed as suggested interim procedures 
which permit language teachers to move forward 
with the facilities and techniques available to 
them now, for years of the truly admirably rigo- 
rous work of Lsme and his colleagues and disciples 
are ahead before th^ results will find application 
in the classroom or its future counterpart. It is in 
this sense that I offer here but a few insists from 
the premises of programmed instruction which 
foreign language teachers can apply to their daily 
work, without waiting for the self-instructional 
courses which show so mudi promise but are so 
slow in materializing. One of the general princi- 
ples observed by programmers, programmers in 
this very special technical sense, is that of taking 
something the student can already do and modify- 
ing it in definite successive stq)s until he can do 
what you want him to do. Let us take a pronunci- 
ation problem. If you are teaching German to 
speakers of English the ich-laut wiU loom large as 
a common difficulty. In the t 3 q>ical situation the 
teacher says kh, the learner s&ys kkt and no prog- 
ress is made from that point on. The teacher mi^t 
even experiment with kh Uebe dkh, with little 
success. He, or she, probably does not often hear 
the caricatured En^ish-spelling pronunciation in 
reply, [i£ di£ aw£] for dkh mch. We sug- 
gest, in all seriousness, the following procedure. 
One must begin with something the learner can 
already do, so step 1 mi^t well be [i§] (as in 
dish)f which any speaker of English can pro- 
nounce. Stq) 2: pronounce [i§] with spread lips, 
producing a sound which is neither German nor 
En^ish. Step 3: open the teeth to whatever 
point is necessary to produce the Now, 

we need not worry about the students who imi- 



tate easily. For those who do not, every teacher 
has his favorite recipes for different foreign 
sounds, which work for soma learners and not 
for others. 

The insist from progranuned instruction is 
this: do not suggest idl the steps at once, be- 
cause the learner will just continue to take un- 
successful shots at the target, ignoring your di- 
rections completely. Make each step an assign- 
ment for the next day, which must be mastered 
before the student is allowed to proceed. In this 
way, by next Tuesday, your student may master 
a sound which he would not otherwise have 
mastered by a year from next Tuesday. 

Let us t^e one more pronunciation example, 
this time the retroflex sound at the beginning of 
ths English word /red/, which is so difficult for 
many speakers of the common European lan- 
guages. If you say: (with retroflex r) “Robert 
gave Richard a ri^ in the ribs for roasting the 
rabbit so rare” (not very good English, by the 
way), many speakers of German mi^t repeat it 
using the familiar German uvular r. Again, in all 
seriousness, we suggest, taking the word roof/ as 
an example, the following steps. Since we must 
begin with something these speakers can say, 
step 1 in this case mi^t be [zo:st]. Step 2: run 
the tip of the tongue back along the roof of the 
mouth to about the middle and try to say 
[zo:st]. Stq) 3: keep the tongue in the same 
curled-back position but lower it until there is 
no audible friction or buzzing sound. Naturally, 
the sound must subsequently be practiced in 
different phonetic environments, particularly be- 
fore vowels which do not normally occur in Ger- 
man, e.g. run, ran, and in clusters such as tr and 
pr. These stq>s are by no means easy, and will 
cause var 3 dng degrees of difficulty to different 
students. But the message again is this: begin 

“Harlan L. Lane, ef d. Experitnentdl Analysis of the 
Control of Speech Production and Perception: Progress 
Reports l-VL Thfa research is supported by the U.S. 
Office of Education. Reports are available through the 
Office of Education or from the Project Director, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Behavior Analy^ Laboratory, Unt- 
veraty of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. See especially 
two articles by Lane in Progress Report IV: “Programmed 
Learning of a Second Language’* and “The Motor Theory 
of Speech Perception: A Critical Review.’* The first article 
has been reprinted in IRAL (International Review of Ap- 
plied Lingidstics in Language Teaching) Vdi II, No. 4 
(1964),pp.249-30L 
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with something the learner can do, and make 
each step toward your objective a definite as- 
signment which must be mastered before the 
next step is undertaken. These are insights from 
the principles of programmed instruction which I 
believe can help the teacher in his daily work. 

I now leave the psychologist to put his disci- 
pline back together after a linguist/language 
teacher has thoroughly mangled it, and proceed 
to the fourth and last of our new directions, the 
one I called the selective integration into our in- 
structional methods of the vast electro-mechani- 
cal resources now available to serve the whole 
field of education. The possibilities are endless, 
and today and henceforth the language teacher 
must learn, not to be an engineer or a technician, 
but to interpret his professional task in such a 
way that he not only takes advantage of avail- 
able technical resources but contributes to their 
development by including within his conceptual 
framework the possibility of electro-mechanical 
solutions to a variety of learning problems. Other- 
wise “audiovisual aids” will tend to remain fixed 
in certain preliminary forms such as the lan- 
guage laboratory. Electronic engineering can 
build us anything we want, but we must know 
that we want it. 

In considering the language laboratory and 
the role it can play in modern foreign language 
teaching we hope you will profit from the mis- 
takes made by pioneers in this field. I suppose 
that the most glaring mistake we made was to 
underestimate the magnitude of the problem of 
developing the necessary teaching materials, for 
the tape recorder remains inert, mute, ugly when 
it has nothing to say, or when what it says is ill- 
considered, ill-planned and unrelated to some 
self-consistent view of the teaching process 
which it can so effectively extend, or, in certain 
respectSj even make possible for the first time, 
such as the intensive listening practice we have 
just advocated. This warning is not intended to 
comfort those who are afraid of machines, or 
who by some twist of reasoning find machinery 
incompatible with humanistic goals. It is intend- 
ed to encourage administrators and teachers to 
move slowly, to avoid mistakes which we in the 



United States are now but slowly overcoming. 
For the tape recorder — ^now in the prevailing 
fashion installed as the basic unit of the lan- 
guage laboratory — ^need by no means be inert, 
mute, ugly; it can be alive, loquacious, beauti- 
ful. Of itself it malces no miracles; you, the 
teachers, are the miracle workers. Put this com- 
pliant slave to work. You will soon find him in- 
dispensable. 

Of the many possible future developments, I 
wish to suggest but one that is not ordinarily 
supplied as a standard feature of language labo- 
ratory equipment today. It is a feature that is 
badly needed, presents no serious technical diffi- 
culties, and should enhance both current language 
laboratory procedures and attempts to arrange 
listening practice along the lines I have suggested. 
At the touch of a button, the learner as he works 
in the language laboratory should be able to 
listen again as often as he wishes to the last sec- 
ond or two of recorded material. By this means 
he will have the opportunity to overcome per- 
ceptual difficulties which may otherwise continue 
to impede his progress indefinitely. 

We have spoken of four directions, of exten- 
sive description of the signal syndromes of live 
human interaction, of insights from psychology 
and related fields, including programmed in- 
struction, and of putting to work the vast techni- 
cal resources now at our disposal. It will not 
have been lost upon those who think of the 
study of language as belonging among the hu- 
manities that these four directions are directions 
of science. Let this be no cause for alarm. For it 
is precisely the broader task of language teachers 
today to help to build a new humanism, a new 
humanism which will have absorbed the re- 
sources and fi nding s of modem science into its 
philosophy in a self-evident and natural way. In 
any event, the job yet to be done remains so 
great and so challenging that insights must con- 
tinue to be welcome from every discipline which 
can contribute, either directly through the re- 
sults of research, or indirectly through the stim- 
ulation of new and provocative ways of looking 
at old problems. 



